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Abstract 

The goal of this study was to extend what is currently understood regarding attitudes 
toward the homeless population. More specifically, the study focused on how homeless and non- 
homeless adolescaits attribute the causes of homelessness. Grounded in attribution theory, it was 
hypothesized that non-homeless adolescents would ascribe causality to dispositional or personal 
factors within a homeless person. Homeless adolescents, on the other hand, would causally 
attribute a person's state of homelessness to environmental conditions outside of the person's 
immediate control. The study consisted of two groups of adolescents, homeless and non- 
homeless, ranging in age from twelve to twenty years of age. No differences were found at the 
multivariate level for the two groups along four dependent measures, two structural and two 
individual. Significance at the univariate level was found by group for both individual factors. A 
significant group and race interaction was also found on one structural factor. The literature was 
reviewed and further research questions proposed. 
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A Comparison of Homeless and Non*HomeIess Adolescents 

Introduction 

A systematic study of homelessness in the United States dates to before the turn of this 
century (Lee, Link, and Toro, 1991). Only in recent years, however, has homelessness gained 
national attention. Although a great deal of research exists on the homeless population (Shinn, 
Burke, & Bedford, 1990), much of it is descriptive in nature. As Lee, Link, & Toro (1991) 
contend, studying homeless people in order to describe the population is not enough. Although 
descriptive knowledge (such as who the homeless are , where they are from, and what 
circumstances often precede the state of homelessness) is an important first step toward initiating 
systematic efforts to alleviate the problem of homelessness, it must be used to advance the 
understanding of its causes (Elliott & Krivo, 1991). 

Several authors believe that a precursor to understanding the causes of homelessness is 
examining how society attributes causality to the process of becoming homeless and to the 
homeless themselves (Elliott & Krivo, 1991; Gibson; 1991; Lee , Link, & Toro, 1991; and Toro & 
McDonnel, 1992). An awareness of non-homeless persons' perceptions of the homeless person’s 
plight is an essential component often neglected in the study of homelessness. Knowledge of 
society’s attitudes towards people who are homeless and how they became homeless is essential, 
for successful policy implementation aimed at easing the rise in the numbers of homeless relies on 
public support and is affected by public opinion (Toro & McDonnel, 1992; Lee et al., 1991). 

SevCTal theoretic^ perspectives for explanations of homelessness have dominated the 
literature. Lee, Lewis, & Jones (1992) discuss the dominant ideology perspective which examines 
the underpinnings of people’s explanations for social inequality. This view posits that the public 
has individualistic beliefs about the causes of both success and failure. That is to say, a person is 
responsible for actions which place him or her in a desirable or undesirable position in society. If 
homelessness is viewed as an unfavorable situation, this perspective blames an individual for 
becoming that way. People, therefore, who hold a more favorable position in society, such as 
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non-homeless persons, find this perspective more plausible than those in a disadvantaged state, 
such as homeless persons. Nonetheless, according to this theory, a person's success or failure is 
attributable to factors within that individual and not on factors impinging upon him or her from the 
outside. As a consequence, people believe a person's state of homelessness stems from individual 
deficits rather than situational deteminants (Ross & Nisbett, 1991). 

The dominant ideological perspective is similar to the actor and the observe phenomenon 
in attribution theory (Jones, Kanouse, Kelley, Nisbett, Valins, & Weiner, 1972; Roediger, 
Rushton, Capaldi, & Paris, 1984; and Ross & Nisbett, 1991) Tliis perspective states that actors' 
perceptions of causes of behavior differ from those held by outside obsavers. The actor, an 
individual involved in a situation such as a homeless individual, e mphasize s the role of the 
environment as causing the situation or behavior. The observer, an individual outside of the 
situation such as a non-homeless individual, on the other hand, emphasizes the role of conditions 
within the actor. Attribution theory states that actors attribute their actions to situational 
determinants whereas observers tend to attribute causality to stable personal traits within the actor 
(Jones et al., 1972; Roediger et al., 1984). Applying this to the issue of causal attribution of 
homelessness, a homeless person might view the cause of becoming homeless as factors outside of 
his control (situational). A non-homeless person, however, possibly would blame a person's state 
of homelessness on character traits of the homeless individual. Both attribution theory and the 
dominant ideological perspective s^arate individual factors and structural factors as predominant 
causes for behaviors or states (Jones et al., 1972; Lee et al., 1991; and Roediger et al., 1984). 

This demarcation along structural versus individual causes of behavior has infiltrated the 
homeless literature as two broad explanations of homelessness. These two orientations are 
commonly refered to as the structural position and the individual (or individualistic) position 
(Blasi, 1990; Elliott et al, 1991; Lee et al, 1991; Lee et al, 1992; Lee, Jones, & Lewis, 1990; 
Stoner, 1984; Toro & McDonnel, 1992). Much of the preliminary thinking of causes of 
homelessness and attitudes towards the homeless can be delineated along these divergent lines of 
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The structural position, for example, regards homelessness as an outcome of external, 
macro-level forces over which people have little control (Lee et al, 1992). Structural factors 
commonly cited as the major causes of homelessness include: lack of low cost housing (Bassuk, 
1984; Conger, 1988; Elliott & Krivo, 1991; Fabricant, 1988; Gore, 1990; Hagan, 1987; Lee et al., 
1992; McChesney, 1990; Rossi & Wright, 1987; Stoner, 1984; Youssef et al., 1988; and Toro & 
McDonnel, 1992); increased unemployment rates (Conger, 1988; Elliott et al., 1991; Hagan, 1987; 
Stoner, 1984); lack of community maital health care facilities (Bachrach, 1984; Elliott et al., 1991; 
Elpers, 1987; Lee et al., 1992); and poor economic conditions (Bassuk, 1984; Conger, 1988; 
Elliott et al., 1991; Fabricant, 1988; and Rossi & Wright, 1987). 

The individual position, on the other hand, emphasizes traits intonal to the person. This 
position focuses on personal problems and relatively stable personality traits of a person which 
cause them to become homeless (Elliott et al., 1991 ; and Lee et al., 1992). Common individual 
causes attributed to homelessness are: mental illness (Elliott et al., 1991 ; Fabricant, 1988; Hagan, 
1987; Lee et al., 1991; Lee et al., 1992; Toro & McDonnel, 1992); substance abuse (Elliott et al., 
1991, Hunter et al., 1991 ; Lee et al., 1992, Toro & McDonnel, 1992), and a lack of talent or 
motivation (Bahr & Houts, 1971; Bassuk, 1984; Hunter et al., 1991; Lee et al., 1992) 

In spite of the numerous studies conducted on the homeless population and the frequent 
allusions to perceived attitudes towards the homeless and causes of homelessness, few empirical 
studies have been conducted in the area of societal attitudes toward the precipitants of this 
phenomenon. Although a substantial portion of the literature discusses both structural and 
individual factors, little has tested a theory of perceived causality. In reviewing the literature, only 
four such studies have been conducted, all within the past five years [See Lee, Jones, and Lewis, 
1990, Lee, Link, and Toro, 1991 ; and Toro and McDonnel, 1992] 

As demonstrated above, homelessness is an expansive societal problem. Although the field 
of psychology has taken a greater interest in defining and describing the homeless population, only 
in the past decade has research gone beneath the topology to begin to examine the causes of the 
problem. Interwoven with the actual causal anteced^its to homelessness is the phenomaion of 
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causal attribution of homelessness. Whatever the causes may be, what society perceives as, and 
attributes to, the causes of homelessness affects what policies and concrete measures are taken to 
begin solving the problem. This study wished to expand the empirical knowledge of societal 
attitudes toward the causes of homelessness and the population in general. 

The little research conducted in this area has rqxnted a traid in attribution by non-homeless 
adults of structural factors. No research to date has focused on younger peoples' perceptions of 
homelessness. The adolescents of today are policy makers of tomorrow. Understanding their 
perceptions will enable more effective policy implementation in the future. Nor has any research 
compared homeless with non-homeless persons in attitudes towards this issue. Based on the 
theories discussed, differences in attribution between these two groups would be expected. This 
study examined how homeless and non-homeless adolescents attribute causality to the homeless. 
The major hypothesis is that homeless adolescents attribute homelessness to situational factors 
whereas non-homeless adolescents identify more individual factors as the cause. Based in 
attribution theory, the actor would be a homeless youth whereas the housed youth would be the 
observer. A non-homeless adolescent observer would attribute the cause of a person's state of 
being homeless more to individual factors as opposed to situational ones. A homeless adolescent, 
however, would less likely blame a state of homelessness on the individual but would concentrate 
causality on situational factors (Jones et al., 1972; Roediger et al, 1984). 

Method 

Sampling 

Subjects in this study consisted of adolescents from Western New York. They ranged in 
age from 12 years to 20 years of age (X=16.24) with a total N=141. Nineteen and 20 year olds 
were kept in the study for they were either attending high school or being served at an adolescent 
shelter. Sixty-seven (47.5%) were males and 74 (52.5%) were females. Of the total sample, 60 
(42.6%) described themselves as Caucasian and 81 (57.4%) as Non-Caucasian. The latter group 
consisted of: 65 (46.1%) African Americans; 3 (2.1%) Native Americans; 3 (2.1%) Asian or 
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Pacific Islanders; 3 (2.1%) Latin Americans; and 7 (5.1%) as other. Due to the small numbers of 
minorities other than African Americans, all subjects that indicated a racial or ethnic background 
other than Caucasian were included in the Non-Caucasian group. (See Table 1) 



InsCTt Table 1 



Two groups were devised according to self-rq>orted living status. The first group (the 
housed group. Note: non-homeless and housed will be used interchangeably throughout the text to 
diminish confusion between the homeless and non-homeless groups) consisted of adolescaits 
living with parents, step-parents, or foster parents (N=80). This group had 29 (36.25%) 
Caucasians and 5 1 (63.75%) Non-Caucasians. The second group (the homeless group) consisted 
of adolescents who reported currently living in a sheltCT, having no place to live, or living by 
themselves while under the age of 18. This group had 31 (50.82%) Caucasians and 30 (49.18%) 
Non-Caucasians. The determination of group membership was based on self-report of housing 
status. 

Data were collected by the primary researcher as well as permanent staff members in 
various community agencies in Western New York. Collection began in November, 1993 and 
continued through March, 1994. 

Instrumentation 

The primary scale was a 22 item questionnaire based on a 4 point Likert scale ranging from 
Strongly Agree (a score of 1) to Strongly Disagree (a score of 4). The scale originally consisted of 
29 items, 27 of which were taken from an interview schedule by Toro and McDonnel (1992). The 
remaining two items were taken from a similar schedule by Lee, Lewis, and Jones (1992). The 29 
items were used to form a measure of perceived causes of homelessness as delineated from the 
literature. It consisted of two levels, or dependent measures. The first pertained to structural 
factors as causes of homelessness. The second attributed individual factors to homelessness. 
Lower scores on each measure indicated more agreement with the causes of homelessness depicted 
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in the items comprising the dependent measure. 

In order to establish some internal validity, the measure was constructed by the researchers 
and consequently unvalidated, the 29 items were given to doctoral students in Counseling 
Psychology and Educational Psychology with a description of the meaning of structural and 
individual factors. Using these explanations, they were instructed to place each question into one 
of the two categories, structural or individual. The researchers thai examined the concordance of 
the raters. This procedure was done on three s^arate occasions. AftCT each administration, 
questions were deleted if an agreement of 80% or less was reached. Questions with greater than 
80% but less than 100% concordance were revised after each administration. The new or revised 
questions were then given for additional rating along with those established by previous 
concordance. The third rating yielded total agreement as to the categorization of structural and 
individual items. As a result, a final questionnaire of 22 items, eleven of which wCTe categorized 
as structural and eleven of which were individual, was used in data collection (See Appendix I). 
Procedures 

Each adolescent was given a copy of an informed consent letter delineating the study before 
being given the questionnaire. The voluntary nature of the study was clearly defined. Upon 
agreement of participation, the subject signed a copy of the informed consent, which was kept by 
the examiner. Each subject was then given a copy of the letter to keep. Subjects then completed 
the 22 item questionnaire and a demographic sheet which asked for age, self-ascribed ethnic or 
racial background, place of residaice (either living with parents, foster parents, in a shelter, or 
homeless), and lastly occupation of parents. The entire procedure took approximately 15 minutes 
to complete. 

Upon completion of data coDection, a principle componaits analysis with a two-way 
rotation was conducted to detmnine scoring method of the questionnaire. It was found that each 
proposed dependent measure actually consisted of two sub-factors. Consequently, four dependent 
variables were made: two structural and two individual. Structural Factor One (SFl) consisted of 
six items pertaining to cuts in federal assistance. Cronbach’s alpha was determined as 0.533 for 
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SFl . StrucUxral Factor Two (SF2) was comprised of five items, all of which suggest lack of 
community supports. SF2 yielded a Cronbach's alpha of 0.501. Individual Factor One (EFl) 
addressed more externalizing behaviors (such as violent or delinquent behavior and alcohol and 
drug use) by an individual through five items with a Cronbach's alpha of 0.668. Lastly, 

Individual Factor Two (IF2) focused on aidogenous or personality characteristics (such as mental 
illness, laziness, or lack of motivation). It was derived firom five items yielding a Cronbach's 
alpha of 0.423. This principal components analysis also revealed low correlation of item 1 with 
any of the dependent measure. Consequently, it was not incorporated into any of the dependent 
measures (See Appendix II). 

Results 

Data were analyzed by SPSS and Multivariance statistical computer programs. The 
predictor variables utilized were group (with two levels of housed and homeless) and race (also 
with two levels of Caucasian and Non-Caucasian). The four dependent measures were SFl, SF2, 
IF 1, and IF2 as determined through the principle components analysis discussed above. 

Cell means were calculated for all predictor variables by the dependent measures (See Table 
2). Lower numbers indicate more agreement with items. Higher numbers indicate more 
disagreement with the items. Correlations between dependent measures show little evidence for 
coUinearity between the measures. A negative correlation (r= -0.064) was found between IF2 and 
SFl (See Table 3). 



Insert Table 2 and Table 3 



A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was conducted to compare the two 
structural factors and the two individual factors with group (housed and homeless) and race 
(Caucasian and Non-Caucasian) with an interaction. No significance was found at the multivariate 
level. Examination at the univariate level shows significance in three areas. There was a difference 
between groups on IFl (externalizing behavior) [F(4,143)=4.2, p<.05]. The homeless group 
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(X=l 1.44) agreed to a greater extent than the housed group (X=12.35) that factors such as alcohol 
and drug use and violent behavior lead to an individual becoming homeless. Differences between 
groups were also found on IF2 (internalizing behaviors) [F(4,134)=3.1, p<.10]. Similar to group 
differences on IFl, the homeless group (X=14.15) favorably endorsed more items on IF2 than did 
the housed sample (X=14.82). Tlie homeless adolescents showed more agreement that certain 
personality traits such as moital illness, laziness, and lack of talent can cause a person to become 
homeless than do their housed peers. Lastly, an interaction between group membership and race 
on SFl (cuts in federal assistance) was found [F(4,134)=3.4, p<.10]. Housed Non-Caucasians 
(X=12.28) and homeless Caucasians (X=12.71) agreed more than did housed Caucasians 
(X=13.28) and homeless Non-Caucasians (X=13.37) that cuts in federal assistance contributed 
people having no place to live (See Table 4). 



Insert Table 4 



Discussion 

No significant differences were found at the multivariate level of analysis between the 
housed and the homeless samples in their perceived causes of homelessness. The two groups of 
adolescents, consequently, do not differ in their overall attitudes when examining structural and 
individual factors simultaneously. The two groups, therefore, do not differ on this mulitvariate 
level in their attribution of homelessness as predicted. Significant differences were found, 
however, at the univariate level between groups for both individual factors (IFl and IF2). These 
univariate results suggest that homeless and non-homeless adolescents do not have the same 
attitudes towards homeless persons and the causes of homelessness when addressing only 
individual characteristics. A significant univariate interaction of group and race was also found on 
SFl indicating that within the two groups racial differences in attitudes were evident. 

Contrary to the main hypothesis that non-homeless youth would place more blame on the 
individual, this study revealed that homeless adolescents agree more than housed adolescents that 
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externalizing behaviors (such as violent or delinquent bdiavior and drug and alcohol problems) 
lead to peoples' homelessness. This significance was at the p<.05 level. Group differences may 
have been an artifact of unequal N's. Another explanation may be that the homeless youth in this 
study may experience more difficulties in relation to these individual factors than do the housed 
youth. An important follow-up study would compare these two groups on their attitudes towards 
the causes of homelessness as well as the level of experience, either by themselves or in their 
families and community, with the areas addressed in the items of IFl. The level of experience can 
then be controlled for and differences more clearly defined. 

Also at the univariate level, significant group differences were found on IF2 (endogenous 
or personality elements) [p<. 10]. This suggests that homeless youth perceive factors such as 
mental illness, lack of talent and motivation, and laziness as contributing to homelessness to a 
greater extent than their housed counterparts. As discussed above, a follow up study would 
control for these factors in order to more clearly delineate the reasons for these differences. As 
discussed by Meindl & Lemer (1984) and Wills (1981), these homeless adolescents may dissociate 
themselves fi-om the homeless group. They may not view themselves as belonging to this group 
which is referred to as mentally ill, alcoholics, and drug abusers. They may endorse these items as 
a way of distancing and disaffiliating from a stigmatized group. By affiliating with the socially 
accepted group, homeless youths may be engaging in self-protective properties (Crocker & Major, 
1989). 

Analysis also showed a significant group and race interaction for SFl (cuts in federal 
assistance) [p<. 10]. Housed Non-Caucasians and homeless Caucasians thought that federal cuts 
contributed to the cause of homelessness more than did housed Caucasians and homeless Non- 
Caucasians. A speculatory explanation may be that housed Non-Caucasians and homeless 
Caucasians may have si milar socioeconomic situations. It is unclear why these other two groups 
have similar views as to the extent of die impact of federal cuts in assistance on the etiology of 
homelessness. A methodological flaw in this was the lack of socioeconomic pairing between 
adolescents in the two groups. Some housed adolescents were pooled fi'om inner city schools 
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while others were from suburban areas. Future research should try to match socioeconomic and 
educational background of the homeless and housed sample to further clarify these diffCTences and 
the interaction effect 

This study has several additional problem areas which need to be addressed. A primary 
weakness rests in the low level of internal consistency of the measure being used. Further 
validation and revision of the questionnaire is essential prior to its use in future research. Also, the 
time that a person was homeless was not controlled for. Some adolescents in the homeless sample 
may have been homeless for a day while others may have been on the streets for a month or more. 
Those homeless for longer periods may have very different attributions than those recently on the 
street. 

The continuance of research in the area of homelessness is essential. The number of people 
living on the streets continues to rise each year with more and more families and youth among 
them. Shelters and other short-term aid programs do not appear to be helping to reverse this trend. 
Consequently, alternative methods are necessary in dealing with the problem of homelessness. 
People's perceptions of the causes of homelessness greatly affect which policies are implemented. 
Adolescents are the legislators of the future as weU as the reflection of the views of adult society. 

It is imperative that researchers examine the experiences, opinions, and troubles that adolescents 
experience for that is where many of the problems as weU as the solutions begin. If the cycle of 
homelessness is to be broken, then society needs to understand the antecedents and the social 
situations which keep this phenomenon in existence. Such an awareness wiU stimulate policy 
formation and implementation which can then address the problem of homelessness rather than just 
assuage the symptoms through temporary services and shelt^. Much research needs to be done in 
this area. The problem will only worsen before it gets better if the emotions and attitudes towards 
homelessness are not delineated and addressed. 
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Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics of the Total Sample 



Variable 


Levels 


Frequency 


Percent 


Race 










Caucasian 


60 


42.6% 




African Amer. 


65 


46.1% 




Native Amer. 


3 


2.1% 




Asian/Pac.Island. 


3 


2.1% 




Latin Amer. 


3 


2.1% 




OthCT 


7 


5.1% 




Total 


N=141 


100.0% 


Group 


Housed 


80 


56.7% 




Homeless 


61 


43.3% 




Total 


N=141 


100.0% 
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Table 2 

Cell Means for Group and Race on the Four Dependent Measures SFl. SF2. IFl. and IF2 







SFl 


SF2 


IFl 


IF2 


Housed 

(n=80) 




12.64 


10.87 


12.35 


14.82 




Caucasian 

(n=29) 


13.28 


10.90 


12.07 


14.97 




Non- 

Caucasian 

(n=51) 


12.28 


10.86 


12.51 


14.75 


Homeless 

(n=61) 




13.03 


10.89 


11.44 


14.15 




Caucasian 

(n=31 


12.71 


10.36 


11.25 


14.26 




Non- 

Caucasian 

(n=30) 


13.37 


11.43 


11.63 


14.03 


Total Sample 




12.81 


10.88 


11.96 


14.53 



Note: SFl=Structural Factor One/Cuts in Federal Assistance 

SF2=Structural Factor Two/Lack of Community Supports 
IFl=Individual Factor One/Extemalizing Behaviors 

IF2=Individual Factor Two/Endogenous or Personality Elements 
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Table 3 

Correlations Between Dependent Measures 




Note: SFl=Structural Factor One/Cuts in Federal Assistance 

SF2=Structural Factor Two/Lack of Community Supports 
IFl=Individual Factor One/Extemalizing Behaviors 
IF2=Individual Factor Two/Endogenous or Personality 



Hements 
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Table 4 

Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANQVA) 







Multivariate 

likelihood 


F 






Source 


D.F. 


ratio 


(D.F.) 


Univariate 


Ratios 


Group 


1 


0.96 


1.5 


SF1= 


0.8 








(4,134) 


SF2= 


0.0 








• 


IF1= 


4.2* 










IF2= 


3.1# 


Race 


1 


0.97 


1.1 


SF1= 


0.3 








(4,134) 


SF2= 


1.5 










IF1= 


0.8 










IF2= 


0.3 


Gro*Race 


1 


0.97 


1.1 


SF1= 


3.4# 








(4,134) 


SF2= 


2.1 










IF1= 


0.0 










IF2= 


0.0 


Error 

(Within 


137 


Mean 


Squares= 


SF1= 


6.842 


Cells) 






SF2= 


4.855 












IF1= 


6.799 










IF2= 


5.048 



Notes: 



#p<.10 *p<.05 **p<.01 ***P<.001 
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Appendix I: 



Research Questionnaire 
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Please answer each question the best that you can. 

Read the question first. Then circle the answer that you 
believe to be true. Only circle one response. 

SA - stands for STRONGLY AGREE (or you agree with the question A LOT) 

A - stands for AGREE (or you agree with the question A LITTLE BIT) 

D - stands for DISAGREE (or you DO NOT agree with the question A 
LITTLE BIT) 

SD - stands for STRONGLY DISAGREE (or you DO NOT agree with the 
question AT ALL) 

(Circle one for each question) 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


1. 


Some young people choose to leave their family to live on 
the street 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


2. 


The lack of mental health services contributes to the problem 
of homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


3. 


Mental illness is a major cause of homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


4. 


A low minimum wage causes homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


5. 


People who become homeless have little talent. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


6. 


Government cuts in low cost housing have contributed to the 
rise of homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


7. 


Many people are homeless because of alcohol problems. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


8 . 


Homelessness is often due to social and economic 
circumstances people can not control. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


9. 


People are homeless because of their violent behavior. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


10. 


Abusive families cause some people to live on the street 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


11. 


Most homeless people have a mental illness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


12. 


The lack of low cost housing contributes to homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


13. 


Drug use causes many people to be homeless. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


14. 


Lack of government job training programs contributes to 
homelessness. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


15. 


Many people remain homeless by choice. 
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SA 


A 


D 


SD 


16. 


Many people are homeless because hospitals force them to 
leave. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


17. 


People are homeless due to criminal or delinquent 

behavior. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


18. 


Cuts in Public Assistance have forced more people to live on 
the street, 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


19, 


Many people are homeless because they do not have the 
willpower to stay away from drugs or dcohol. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


20, 


If there were more jobs, th^e would be fewer homeless 
people. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


21, 


Family problems cause some people to become homeless. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


22. 


If a homeless person wanted to work and was not so lazy, 
he or she would have a place to live, 
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Appendix II Dependent Measures Broken Down Into Individual Items 



SFl (Structural Factor One / Cuts in Federal Assistance! 

Item 4 - A low minimum wage causes homelessness. 

Item 6 - Government cuts in low cost housing have contributed to the rise of 
homelessness. 

Item 12 - The lack of low cost housing contributes to homelessness. 

Item 14 - Lack of govemmait job training programs contributes to homelessness. 
Item 18 - Cuts in Public Assistance have forced more eople to live on the street. 

Item 20 - If there were more jobs, there would be fewer homeless people. 

SF2 (Structural Factor Two/Lack of Community Supports) 



Item 2 

Item 8 - 

Item 10 - 
Item 16- 
Item 21 - 



The lack of mental health services contributes to the problem of 
homelessness. 

Homelessness is often due to social and economic circumstances people 
cannot control. 

Abusive families cause some people to live on the street 
Many people remain homeless by choice. 

Family problems cause some jjeople to become homeless. 



IFl (Individual Factor One/Extemalizing Behaviors) 

Item 7 - Many people are homeless because of alcohol problems. 

Item 9 - People are homeless because of their violent behavior. 

Item 13 - Drug use causes many people to be homeless. 

Item 17 - People are often homeless due to criminal or delinquent behavior. 

Item 19 - Many people are homeless because they do not have the willpower to stay 
away from drugs or alcohol. 



IF2 (Individual Factor Two/Endogenous or Personality Elements’) 

Item 3 - Mental illness is a major cause of homelessness. 

Item 5 - People who become homeless have little talent. 

Item 1 1 - Most homeless people have a mental illness. 

Item 15 - Many people remain homeless by choice. 

Item 22 - If a homeless person wanted to work and was not so lazy, he or she would 

have a place to live. 
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